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simple and complex reaction-time in 9 and io, 
and the results of extra effort in 11. A measur- 
ing attachment to the phonograph renders it 
possible to obtain figures for the speed of 
speech, song and the psychological responses. 
After the record is made the phonograph cylin- 
der should have spoken into it the place and 
the date of the record, with an indication of 
the surroundings, such as "open air," "fur- 
nished room," "lecture hall," etc. Theperson 
speaking should state : his name in full, date 
and place of birth, father's birthplace, mother's 
birthplace, any facts concerning language, ed- 
ucation, occupation, diseases, accidents, etc., 
that may be of importance. The manipulator 
should add any observations that present them- 
selves concerning the speaker, the naturalness 
of his attitude before the phonograph, the 
strength of his voice, his gestures while speak- 
ing, references to sources of further informa- 
tion concerning him, the preservation of other 
records by him, of his photograph, etc. Fin- 
ally, there should be added the name and 
number of the equipment with a reference to a 
separate cylinder or some other record giving 
exact details concerning the phonograph; a 
new number should be used for every change 
in the apparatus. The apparatus record should 
contain the name of the phonograph, its num- 
ber, a reference to a complete description of 
it, statements concerning the thickness of the 
diaphragm and the character of the speaking 
tube, the speed at which it is run, etc. 

The Fourier analysis so frequently used by 
Hermann, Pipping, and others, for finding the 
components of a vowel curve has been em- 
ployed at great disadvantage on account of the 
time it required. Even with the schemes and 
tables of Prof. Hermann the measurement and 
analysis of a single wave required two or three 
hours of constant labor by a skilled person. The 
harmonic analyzer constructed by Coradi (Zu- 
rich) from designs of Prof. Henrici (London) 
performs the analysis automatically when its 
indicating point is moved once forward and 
then backward along the wave. The high de- 
gree of precision required for such an instru- 
ment makes the cost from $250 upward for one 
giving six to ten partials. 

According to the Maitre Phonttique Profs. 
Jespersen and Nyrop have been made cheva- 



liers of the order of Danebrog; a newly revived 
periodical, the Bolletino diFilologia Moderna, 
edited by Romeo Lovera, has undertaken the 
cause of language reform in Italy ; summer 
courses in languages were again given this 
year in Marburg. 

The question of an international language 
was laid before the union of national academies 
in Paris by a delegation from the Touring Club 
de France and was received with favor. The 
form of language recommended was Esper- 
anto, which has already gained considerable 
ground in Europe. 

The chief books on the new universal lan- 
guage Esperanto are 

Leau: Une langue Internationale est-elle 
possible? Paris, Gauthier Villars, 1900. 

Couturat: Pour la langue internationale. 
Coulommiers, Imp. Paul Brodard, 1901. 

Langue internationale Esperanto, manuel 
complet avec double dictionnaire, traduit par 
L. de Beaufront, 1 fr. 50. 

Gaston Moch : La Question de la Langue 
internationale et sa solution par F Esperanto. 
Paris : Giard et Bri&re. 

Ekzercaro de la lingvo internacia Esperanto, 
by Dr. L. Zamenhof, o fr. 85. 

Universala Vortaro de la lingvo internacia, 
by Dr. L. Zamenhof, 1 fr. 10. 

In Schaefer's Textbook of Physiology the 
section on Vocal Sounds, by John G. M'Kend- 
rick and Albert A. Gray, has twenty-two out 
of thirty-one pages devoted to an account of 
speech curves obtained by the various methods 
of experimental phonetics. 

E. W. Scripture. 
Yale University. 



MISTRANSLATION OF DANTE. 

In the ninth paragraph of Dante's letter to 
Can Grande occurs the following: Prima 
divisio est, qua totum opus dividitur in Ires 
Canticas. Secunda, qua qucelibet Cantica di- 
viditur in Cantus. Tertia, qua quilibet Can- 
tus dividitur in Rithimos. 

This letter is so important that I should like 
to call attention to an error which has been 
made not only by all Dante's English trans- 
lators, but also by Boccaccio and Pietro Fra- 
ticelli. I refer to the word Rithimos. 
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Boccaccio, in his Vita di Dante, makes this 
statement : 

" Dei quali tre libri [cantiche] egli ciascuno 
distinse per canti e i canti per ritmi, siccome 
chiaramente si vede ; e quello [Dante] in rima 
volgare compose con tanta arte," etc., etc. 
At first glance one would take it that Boccac- 
cio meant two different things by ritmi and 
rima. It will be noted, however, that his 
statement to the word siccome is merely an 
echo of Dante. Mr. Paget Toynbee, in his Life 
of Dante (London, 1900), makes Boccaccio say: 
" Each of these three books he divided into 
cantos, and the cantos into stanzas." Mr. 
James, Robinson Smith, in his Translation of 
Boccaccio's Vita di Dante, renders the passage 
thus: 

" The three books he again divided into cantos 
and the cantos into rhythms (ritmi) as may be 
clearly seen." 

Evidently Mr. Smith was somewhat puzzled 
by the word ritmi— more puzzled than Mr. 
Toynbee. 

Miss Katharine Hillard translates Dante 
thus: 

"The first division is this: the whole work is 
divided into three cantiche ; the second, each 
cantica is divided into cantos ; the third, each 
canto is divided into rhythms." 
Mr. Latham renders rithimos by "rhythms," 
and Fraticelli makes ritmi do. As for the 
Italian ritmo, see Dictionary of Tommaseo e 
Bellini, who have thought it worth while to 
remark anent this usage, "Qui pare intenda 
Terzine." 

Let us now consult Trissino, who, in his 
translation of the De Vulgari Eloquio, ren- 
ders the word rithmns in whatever form it 
may occur by rima, rime, or an accurate 
equivalent, in every case except one (I refer 
to the Oxford Dante, De V. Eloq., II, xiii, 5) : 
"In principio hujus_ capituli (writes Dante) 
quaedam reseranda videntur; unum est stantia 
sive rithimus, in qua nulla rithimorum habitu- 
do attenditur." 

Trissino, whose strange phonetic spelling I 
have not kept, reads as follows : 
" Ma nel principio di questo capitolo ci pare 
di chiarire alcune cose di esse; de le quali 
una 6 che sono alcune staiizie, ne le quali nou 
si guarda a niuna habitudine di rima." 

A careful reading of theDe Vulgari Eloquio 
will show, I think, that Dante, too, means 
rime in every case except that above quoted 



from II, xiii, 5. I believe the word rithimus, 
or any of its forms, is found nowhere except 
in the DeV. E. and the epistle to Can Grande. 

To return to the latter, it was quite natural 
for Dante to use this word rithimos in the 
sense of rime, or rather oiterze rime, because 
Latin (Classical Latin) has no word for rhyme. 
Dante misused the word rithimos as he has 
misused the word inventores and scores of 
others. It is, furthermore, not true that each 
canto is divided into " rhythms " for the very 
good reason that the English word rhythm is 
incapable of such a meaning. " Rima " (says 
Fraticelli, in a note to Inferno xiii, 48), & dal 
greco pvBfioi." The same false etymology 
was in vogue at the time of Dante, and that 
we have ourselves erred is conspicuously evi- 
dent in the word " rhyme." 

I will add in conclusion that the passage 
quoted from Dante's letter to Can Grande is a 
good instance of the poet's scholastic desire 
to divide thoughts symmetrically, even when 
they seem incapable of such division. Com- 
parison of Dante's own definition (De V. E., 
II, ix),— " Stantiam esse sub certo cantu et 
habitudine, limitatum carminum et syllabarum 
compagem,"— with the structure of any canto 
of the Divina Commedia demonstrates, I 
think, that no canto can be divided into 
stanzas (stanzie), for the verses (carmina) are 
interlocked continuously in such fashion that 
each canto may be considered as one long 
stanza. I hope now to have shown that Dante by 
rithimos means neither stanzas nor "rhythms," 
but rime.* 

Richard Holbrook. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

1 Authoritative passages in Rime*scheme of Inf. viii, 
JDe V. E. (Oxford edition). which is the same as in all 
other cantos of the Commedia. 
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